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There are many ways for an, association to have 
a workshop on the association' s* role in inser- 
vice education. What follows is one way. 
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CONFERENCE DESIGN 



First Day 



4:00 p.m. y Leader orientation. Walk-through of program as outlined with 

«> 

an opportunity for pre-^selected group facilitators to aak 
questions ^out what is expected df thpa^ hake suggestions 
for program refinements, etc. 



5:00 p.m. Ice Breaker Social Hpur ^ ^ * 

^:00 p.m. Di^er./ (Seating at round t^les, eight partici^nts tp a ^ 
table, /such as nixEobers on name badges.) 

Goal : As great a mixture as possible of faculties from dif- 
ferent schools: elementary-secondary teachers, Association 
leaders,' etc. One place at each table reserved for group^ 
facilitator . (Member of planning committee or other person who- 
attended 4:00 p.m. mereting for general briefing. 

7:00 p.m. First general session: "Why ar:e we here?" 

Welcoming Remarks Introduction ^ . 

Keynote Presentation: "Ins^rvlce Education: What the Local" 

Association Can Do About It!" » . 

(Attachment item I Is information for your guest speaker.) 
I4 Panel Disctission: 

"What Teacher Centered Professional Development Means t0 Us" 

/ 

(Members of planning committee. Instruction and Prbfessional 
Development Committee, Inser^ce Education Committee, etc.^ 
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talk among themselves about the sburce of — and pressures 
^ for — greater association influence in In^ervice education, 
d§imination,on the part of school administration, reasons 
- for teaphers being "fed up" with existing inservice programs, 
etc. r 

2; Now What Can Your Local Do? - ^ 

• » ? 
'(Each table group would discuss ways how their local asso- 

» ciatlon might begin a Teacher Centered Inseirvice Edupa^tion 

/ ' ' 

prpgram.) , \ . ^ ^ * 

3. Open discussion 

Queistlons concerning the Teacher Centered Inseirvice con-* 

cept^ the basic .assumptions, the need for Inservice education, 

' . ^ *^ ^ 

* ^tc. 

i 

^ • ' Second Day , ' - * 

" • * ; ^ ^ • • . 

"What Teacher Centered Professional Development Means to Me" 

Presiding officer makes statement about Teachet Cente^red Pro- 
fesslonal Deyelopment as follows: 

; \ • , . 1 

"The; purpose of the fjhrst evening's presentation was to 
open., up ,the whole concept of teachers control over their 
own Inservice education. This wa& done in the context 
of pres.entlng teacher influence in making decisions about 
Inset^lce education as a viable and organizational sound • 
association activity. 
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"The 'first activity of this morning 's^session is to iridi- 
vidualiz^ the concept — to help each teacher at the work- 
shop discover for him or herself vhat teacher centered ' \, 

\ 

inservice education meaee in terms of iiis or her own needs 




and his or her own ways of 

./ 

9:30 a-m. Room Arrangement i Participants tetum to same tables as 

• * 

.occupied the evening before. 

Step 1> The facilitator appoints a group recorder or asks thd 

\ ^ ' 

, ^ group to select one> 

Step 2 , The facilitator assigns the following tasks: 

a. Each person- in the group (the group facilitator included) 
^ to talk out loud a bit about ^hat his/her* one, -single 
greatest problem in the actij^l process of helping stu- 
^ * dents learn.. (RuJ.ed out of order for this task are such 

considerations as too large a class, worry about meeting 
end-of-month bill*, or other administrative or purely 

c 

personal question^. The focus fs .on teaching skills: 
motivation, diagnosing learning, difficul-ties , eto,) 

9 

b* After each person has liad an opportunity to state his one 

V problem, the leader asks each participant to etate why he 

or she thinks it is a problem. 



j( ' Ctf As'a third go-round, the leader asks each participant to 

try and identify what one skill or knowledge he needs to 
p hel^ him do a better job in the particular problem area 



he has idenM^^ed' 



FRir 



orSeP ft 



d. TQgether, the group helps^the recoraiF f ill out the 
report form (see Report Pdrm I attached >) 

The recprder or gjTOup leader makes brief reporf^to 
total group and hands in Report Form Is 



10:00 a.m. Break . 

10:30 a.m.. Exercise: How do teachers learn? -^^ 

1. Participants, working alone, respond to ^the following: 
"jot down two, three, or more experiences you have had 
that have led 'to better ^performance as a* teacher. Were 
these activities individual or group? Job related or 
not? In school or out-of-school? Formal or informal? 
Credit or noncredit? Were the e^tpenses paid by the 

» school? Use the form provided. (See Work Form I atliached.) 

2. Individuals report to total group. Reporter for total group 
lis ts^ illustrative examples of the learning experience 

I 

reported on a -blackboard or newsprint. 

t 

11:00 a.m. Generalizations: ' • 

Group discussion: The next half hour ^oul^^'be spent in 
general discussion of such topics as : 

What kinds of leaming^experignces do teachers report 
as having been of most help 'to them in teaching them a 
new skllj, attitude, or point of view?" ^* , " 



12:00 noott Adjouxfh 




12:30 p.m. Luncheim^ - 

Luncheon> Presentation: "ProfesslonajL Negotiations for Profes- 
sionaljeevelopment,./^ ((Juesjt speaker ^^make this presentation^ 
* ■ - -jJle^ource available (Attatrhment II) iig Negotiation Strategics 

for Inservic^ Educalsion.) * . 

• ' . •* 

Follow this with a panel which will discuss points raised bj 

the speaker. ^ Posslbie participants*^ 

^ 1. Chairman of Negotiation C0|imittee , 

2\ • President of Association ^ . 

5 

3. Chairman of Instruction and Professional Development 
Committee. 

4 . Others who are either "pro" or "con" on the concept 

^ \ 
of Professional Negotiation for Professional Develop-^ 

^:bO p.m. The Need6 A^essment , ^ ' .<j 

• • . < / 

(Assistance for thi^^xercisei>is included iu Attachment III) 

3:00 p.m. General Session - Part I ' ' • • , , 

/IWhat should one local education associati6n do jibout inserviqe 
eduction?" ' " ■ 

s '* * ^ 

Table groups: Informal discussion: 

The table facilitator to keep discussion generally on focus of 
' ' ' "Is it meaningful for our particular* local association (Eot locals 



in general) to work torard gteat^rinvdivement of te^fehers 
^in making decisibns about the±r oWn .^taff development, negptiations 
for public suiiport, released time, etc. 

After about ,45 mfnutes of small group dlscusslptt, %sfc each ' 
group to n^e a representative from thelr^tabl^ te^ml^et .with v, 



. One reprBsentatlve of each of the. other fables In a "fish bowl" 

discussion — ^a circle of chairs — one fo'r'^a memUer of e^ch group — 

plus .a -empty chair for anyone In the group who wishes tcf enter 
« • 

^ ^the group, make a contribution, and th.en return to his oWn plape 
* leaving the^cHalt 'Wpty** for, any other participant who so chooses 

to enter the circle and make a comment. > Usually jT^o. moderator 

■ - - ' / ' 

^ for this kind of discussion- is necessary. When th^ group ru^s out 

of steam,, the, presiding officer can cut it off./ ^ . 

. ..(The purpose of the Roundtable discussion wfll have been to test. 

" - ^ • r '/ - ' ■ > - ■ ■ 

and fix the position of^, the participants as it reflates to teachers* 
^-^{^■^dEfiaolvement under association auspices,* in their own "inseWlce ^ 
^ducatiph and professional development.) 

4 tOO p -In. GeneraL Session - Part II . . _ 

• "Where do we go from here?" ' ^ 

Presiding: Chairman; Instruction and Profes'sional Development 
Committees-^ Sitting beside the Chairman will be the IPD Committee 
members and Association officers. It will tie their role to listen 

-fife 



to the sfpecifit recommendations for later action by the Committee 
and/or Ass^>ciation. \ ^ . * ' 



' Th^ purpose of ^ the final session, through group discussion, will 

' 9^. 9 to formujate policies and actions for commitlV^S; consideration. 



Some examples might be:*' 



a. '\Formulation of some policies relatfive to teacher involve- 
ment'in inservice education to take to the negotiation 
.table. " \ ^ ^ 

: b. Organization of ^a system-rwide Instruction and^Prof $8sional 

" . Development committee with -one representative in jfeiach 
! school. ' s \ , 



A system-wide tieeds assessment. 



d», Reyiew of- status of teacher representation on existing' 
inservice planning committees. ' ' 



^ e.^ Review of allocation and expendit^ure bf funds cjirrently 
Authorized for inservice education. 



. f ♦ Fortaulatlon of proposal for Inservic6^E4hcatlon pro-^ 
grams and Teacher Centers. 



: WORK FORM I 

As an individual, not a g.roup member, jot down a^many 
personal experiences 2ars you can think o£ th'at have helped 
> you- -or had the potent^ial o£ helping yovj- -become a better* 
teacher. . They can be ind^ryrifdual or group activities, job 
related or, not, in school or out a£ school, formal or informal. 
It makes no difference whether. you were paid, if you had to 
pay, or i£ it were free. ' . 




/O 
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REP0RT/^6RM I 



What were the problems^ (needrf) identified? There can 
be no more listed th^ the .number in the sub-group. 
Each participant was^ to suggest only- his most pressing 
instructional concern or anxiety. ^List in "how to" 
terms, if there i^ concensus ,argund one or two, list 
pnly those>: i / 



How to 
2. How to 



3. ^ How to 

4. How to 

5 . How to 

6 How /£o 



List irHT^an order ^corresponding to the above, the reasons 
givei/ as 'to why the problem or concern exists. > ^ 



List, again in correspbnding order, the skills or yiowle4$e' 
most needed to strengthen,, improve skills, or otherwise, 
overcome the problem ajre^. v 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



If teacher JSeatered inservice .education is to become a reality, theHocal 
association must, influence the loc^l school board to prpvide an opportu^ 
nity for teachers tp do two tilings: ' , * . 

■ • * /■ • ' ' ' . 

o Identify for themselves the new skills * and. knowledgfc that ^hanging 
situation^, new demands of the job, or their own increased- aware-^ 
ness majce^^it seem useful to acquire 

o Design a delive'ry system for inservice education that is most ef- 
fective for teachers. ^ ^ 



There are various ways to go about this, but four of the most important 
initial steps are: " , * ' ^ - 

nn involvement in n€ 

o Accountabililiy of the supervisgry staff to teachers 



9 Teacher association involvement, in needs assessment 



o Knowing the monies alteady spent for inservice eduction and 
plans* for any xedirection df^'fuuds from other budgeted accounts 

' \ , - 

o Adequate representation for teachers on policy and governance 

boards-^ „^ . 



.In add4.tion, ins^ervice education tha£ is truly teacher cenjiered must be:' 



0 Made available^ to teachers- on thd school distridt^s time 
o Raid out of public funds 



• 



If all the above arc to come about, it means that: 

^ \ ' » 
o Teachers* must have a prejaminenb voice in the governance of inser- 
'vice education programs 

o Ldcal education 'associations must, make it their business to bar- 
gain^ £or-rCo aegotiat^ for--Co be an advocate for-- teacher rights 
Irt the inservice field. . - - 
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The keynote address. Every conference seems Co 
have one,^ Aid i^^'s a good ideal It's a way co sec 
Che-cone and subscance of a conference, ics boundarie^s 
and iCs aspiracic^. 



The paper chac. follows may serve as a prSBliminary 
'outline-^as a chought §clrcer--for Che presidenc of 
Che local as-sociaCion or- ocher individual called upon 
Co opefn an associacion^sponsored conference on inser- 
vice • educaprion. 

Perhaps, racher Chan using ic as resource macerial 
for an opening scacemenC, some locals may p*r^fer Co 
disCribuCe Che paper in advarrce Co Che confCren^ parti - 
cipancs-as prerequisite reading; or some may want to 
provide ""readig^^iTne^' •duri.ng the conference for this . 
and-Qjshfr relevant material. 

> However the .paper is used--or however it is changed 
aijd modified 'to meet the needs of each different local 
association--its purpose is to open, up the questions of 
how, ^ when, if, and yhy Che local association should be 
involved tn' inservice education. 
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WHAT IS T£Aai£R-CENTERSir INSERVICE EDUCATION? 

4 

Have you ever though C you wanCed to learn a new approach or techni<iue 
by observing another teacher? ' * * 

I 

'Haye you eyer wanted to learn hoji to draia^^tize. learning experiments 
for students? » 

Have you ever wanted to share techniques with other teacherg of how 
to handled troubled s^^ents? 

Have you ever wanted to share with other teachers in the conceiving, 
designing, and pfeparation of materials for your students? ' ^ 



Have you ever wanted. ^. .? * 



I'm here today to tell you what your local association can do to help 

•\ • ■ < ■ 

you find answers to these and siniilar^uestions through inservice education. 



For ,too^ long, local sjihool districts, state departments of education, 
and colleges and universities have been in the inservice education decision- 

f - 

making game. They know the rules and the position thkt each is to play. For 
most local teacher associations, it is a spectator game. The question is not 
only can the association also get into the game — but should it? And if it 
does, what positioa do the members play, vhat skills do they \ise to be an 
^^fective part of the team? How do teachers make cerwtn they are numbered 
among the players and not be the ball that *s | tossed around? 

To begin with, leX's understand not all inservice educi^tion can be * 

exclusively teacher centered ; that is, focused soley on teacl>er needs as 

1 teachers s$e them. Nor is it ''feasonabJLe to chink that all inservice edu- 
cation will always be delivered in a manner that serves the immediate 



Itxstructional needs of personnel in the cla|5sroom, library, counseling office^ 
health center, or otheif teaching/learning environment. 

Lett's also understand that when the- teacher association gains economic- 
benefits > it costs the school district money. With but a limited amount of 
new money to go around, local associations are underscandafely reluctant to 
bargain for tuition reimbursement programs or ot^er inservice education^^pd^ 
grams that will take money away from salary or fringe benefits. Bat -while 
there are obviously economic implications to meaningful involvement of teach- 

ers in inservice education, its democratization is not primarily an economic 
*^ • 

matter. ^ , # 

(• 

^ • . • 



Money fs already being spefnt for inservice education! 



We also know universities 'have held a virtual monopoly in the inservice* 
education of teachers. This is not to say they do not have expertise and re- 
sources we should tap, but we must 'recognize that many at the university 
level4Jhave not been in public School classrooms ^or several /years . - We must, 
in other words, enter into the kind of partnership with the universities 
that enables us to tell them-.-not them tell us—what help, training, and new - 
learning we need. _ ^ ^ ^ 

Teacher centered inserv£ce education does not take the ^lace of summer^ 
school eourses or kfter school classes set up by th^ school district ,and^ the 
university ^ther alone or in cooperation with each. other. It is not a sub- 
stitute for Qpuifses providing salary credit, certificate renewal, or'an 

advance degree • Ideally, ^t should include these learning opportunities, but 

§ 

it must go considerably beyond them. It may not replace any inservice edu- 
cation program that is mandated as a .condition of fcderat^^r state program 



grant, or other formal inservice programs, but it may sttwigly influence them. 
And it must shake to its foundations the notion that thfe traditional once-a- 
semester "inservice day" is an adequate all-ir^lusive approach to inservice 
education I , ; 

In a very broad sense, teacher centered inseryice education can be de- 
fined as the^kind'of ongoing, learing-by-doing, job-oriented professional 
development program teachers invariably say they want. Frequendly^ha most 
sought after instructors are peers—other syccessful teachers. 1 

Some examples: ^ 

o A high school chemistry teacher knows that a fellow chemistry 

teapher at a school across to\m seems to ^Ije able to make molecxiles \ 
and valences and. equations consistently become important to the " 
students. The teacher wants to spend t week with his colleague* ' 

, at the other school observing how it is done. 

o A teacher feels self-consious sitting on the floor and, rapping 
with the students. This .teacher's need: to learn how to relate 
to students more infprmally and without condenscension. 

o A teacher feels the need to know more^lbout the hofw, whett, and 
where of developing dramatizations as W learning experience for 
students . • " * ' • ' 

" o A teacher w^nts/help in l^andling a particularly troublesome stu- 
dent and thinks that*perhaps some videotaping followed by a 
screening with the ^parents, the supervisor, and perhaps with the 
child present would-be an. effective way to go about it. 

o An experienced teacher transferred to a school with students drawn 
largely from a different subculture wants to learn the reason for 
the unfamiliiai: cultural behavioral patterns -members of the class 
exhibit. 

• * • 

If a teachgr centered ipservice education is to become a reality, the, 
local association must influence the local school board ^to provide an oppor- 
tuaity foif teachers to<4^ twg, thfeigs: — • • - 



0 Identify for themselves the new skills and knowledge that chan^ng 
situations, new demands of the job, or their own increased aware- 
ness make it seem useful to acquire 

0^ Design a delivery system for inservice education, that is most ^ 
effective for teachers. 



School districts have long held to the notion that an assessment K)f 
the inservice education needs of teachers is a gpod thing. I a\^sure many 
of you have^completed the ques£ionrtaire forms prepared in the cen'^ral office. 
These were then, in all prob^ability, tabulate and analyzed in the central 
office, and followed by a progrSfa planned by the central office. Perhapf you 
were involved in the process, but for many reasons your influence was limited. 

- V " i 

Making certain that teachers have a major voice in identifying fo'^ ttybm^ 
s^ftves the neJ knowledges and* skills that they know will be helpful to them in 
the classroom is a job that probabl^^ijjyj not get done unless the local teacher 
association sees to^it that it is done. ' ^ ' 

Convincing ^ministrators and supervisors ^that they cannot dg most of 
the thinking for teachers about inservice .education— even**when done in con- 
junction with an .administrat'ively orientated, teacher advisory committee— 
is one of the first responsibilities of the leadership of the local association 

' 'A 

• There are various ways to go about this, but fo'dr of the- most importdnt 



initial steps are: 



0 Teacher association involvement in needs assessment 

0 Accountability of the supervisory staff to teachers 

0 Knowing ^the monies already spent for inservicc education and plans 

\ for any redirection of funds from other budgeted accounts. 

0 Adequate representation for teachers "On policy aqd governance boards, 



In addition, inservice education that is truly teacher centered must 

I 

o Made available Co teachers on the school dl;strict:^s time 

« i 

o Paid "out of public funds,. • ' 

i 

• f If all the- above are to come about, it means that: 

o Te;achers must have a preeminent voice in the governance of inser- 
vice education programs ' , / 

; o /Local education associations must make it their busiaess to bargain 
/ -£or~to negotiate Jfof — to be an advocate for — teacher rights in the 
/ inservice field. 

• / ■ . • 

, I Most teachers will secure the right to a preeminent voice in decision 

/ f . ' 

making about their own inservice education by strong teacher advocacy.. Ex- 
perience has sho^ that university people and public school administrators 
do, not easily, and voluntarily relinquish the predominant authority they have 
long enjoyed in respect to inservice education and professional development. 
^The preeminent voice for teachers will not be won unless the local association 
sees that it is won. ^ 

\?hat is "adequate" teacher representatijDn on a bommitpee established 

td' plan Inservice education programs?* f ^ ' 

» * ' ' 

Typically, 80 percent of the staff employed by a school district is 
instructional^ personnel. Should 80 percent of the inservice education com- 
mittee'^s membership be teachers? ^ 

No perfect formula for "parity" has yet emerged. But in forging out 

* » 

the patterns of . representation that make teacher' centered sense £ot the mem- 

f • ^ , * 

beis of. any given locai> the following mil^t not be forgotten: 

18 



Item: 



Teacher member^ of decision-making groups are, at best,^ually 
part-time vpiunt.eers willing to take on a planning .and policy- 
formulating role* public school administrators' and college 
faculty usually selected to serve on an advisory committee are 
frequently employed full time as administratoi;s or planners.. 



Item: 



Item: 



School administrators or supervisors serving on an advisory 
committee or policy board usually can be provided with the ser- 
vices of a secretary, desk and telephone, and immediate access 
to top officials in the school district* 

Psychologically, teachers do not like to be "done good to". 

They wane a decisive voice in their own pers|^al and professional 



growth. 

* 

Local education associations working cooperatively with their state 
association nay wish to take on the state department of education and the 
colleges and universities in b.ringing about a greater measufe of responsive- 
ness to teachfers' interest in adding to their teaching skiils-r Some teacher 
associations now — others eventually — may want,.fe<r''push for overhaul of the 
certificate renewal system^ th^ advance degree program^^Jthe^^adem^ incen- 
tives for salary promotion, and th^ administratl^rTs^own institutionally 
orientated inservice education program* 

^--^^Well and good . 




make mpst sense to. many locals fs the one of putting some fufi<rtionality — 



But.'-in terms of present teacher disc^rtrt-eat^he target that seems to 
;e mpst sense to. many locals fs the ^rJte 

19 



and some equity — into the days, sometimes weeks, that are set aside — and 
the money that is already appropriated—for so-called inservice education. 



Effective advocacy cannot only turn' around existing fiscal policies 

• ' . 

of local boards of education as they relate to inservice education but, 

^ ^ ' ^' ^ 

on occasion, "find" appropriated funds that either are not being spent. or 
are being directed toward a traditionally favored few. ^ 

The basic issue of teacher involvement in insfervice education is not ^ 

«S ' ■ ^.-'"'^^ 

solely an economic one or solely a professional development one. I-t is 

both. But many times, with no increase in the expenditure of fdnds, meaning- 

less inservice education exercises can be transformed into meaningful learning 

experiences when those who are the .recipients ofi-thB prdduct are also in com- 

mand of the^ planning process.* * . 

* The local association should be determined to lo^at the whole range 
of iAservice concepts'.^ Are bourses and classes the only way to earn facii- 
demic\ or salary credit, or only the most administratively convenient wayj^ 
Can dissociation involvement in inservice education — the process of constantly 
becoming a better trained teacher — becomes ^ condition of work, an integral 
part of .every teaching assigumentr - ' ^ 

The potential agenda fop local -associations .seeking to escalate member 

involvement in inservice education is long indeed. Where, it "-begins— how far 
' • ' • . C^' ■ . ' ' * 

it goes— is what this -meeting is all about. 



